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STUDY OF FINDS IN THE AIN FASHKHA CAVE * 


As reported in various publications, the cave at Ain F ashkha near 
the Dead Sea, where the now famous Hebrew scrolls were found, was 
located and excavated during the winter. The excavation was done in 
three weeks during February and March. This has been followed by three 
months of study on the part of Mr. Harding, Director of Antiquities in 
Transjordan, and Pere de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique. 

The mass of pottery was in small fragments, all of it with the ex- 
ception of a few Roman bits homogeneous and clearly Hellenistic. This 
was brought to the Palestine Archaeological Museum and there spread 
out on tables in three basement.tooms. The homogeneous character of 
the sherds made the piecing of them together a decidedly tedious process; 
for it was impossible to tell from the texture which pieces belonged 
together. Pere de Vaux during the three months spent several hours 
nearly every morning working on what was more difficult than a jig- 
saw puzzle. In this he was assisted by the sculptor Mubarak Saad and 
one of the museum guards, Hassan Mamluk. The work required tre- 
mendous patience and persistence; but eventually it was rewarded by 
definite knowledge of the nature of the vessels which had been deposited 
in the cave. 

Least difficult was the assembly of the “bowls,” which proved to be 
covers for the jars. A small sherd belonging to one of these covers was 
apt to be part of a rim, shoulder, or base (really a handle), so that an 
adjoining sherd,could be located. Eventually more than forty of these 
covers were put together, some of them complete and others near enough 
to completion for photographing and drawing. 

The jars presented a greater problem, since many of their sherds 
had no distinctive shape. It was weeks before a mouth, a shoulder, and 
a base were put together and identified as belonging to the same jar. 
Then there was another period before there were found enough connect- 





*For material in this article thanks are due to Mr. G. Lankester Harding and Pere R. 
de Vaux for information kindly given, for allowing the writer access to the museum working 
rooms as the pottery was being assembled, and for the two photographs of manuscript 
fragments. Mr. Joseph Saad, secretary of the museum, and the guards also were cordial and 
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ing pieces to determine the height of the jar. For a time it seemed that 
the jars had two handles each, then three. Now it appears that some had 
two handles, some three, some four, and some none at all. 

Finally three jars are assembled and Mr. Saad has filled in the gaps 
with plaster, so that they aré complete. From their size it is apparent that 
one jar could have contained several scrolls and there must have been 
more than forty of the jars. So once the cave contained a considerable 
library. It is possible that some of the jars were empty, awaiting future 
deposits which never came; but it seems more likely that at least most 





Fig. 2. Hassan Mamluk in the Palestine Museum, showing an assembled jar and bowl-cover, 
found in the scroll cave near Ain Fashkha. A second jar is in the background. The 
white patches are plaster put in by Mr. Saad in reconstructing the jar. Note the 
small handles. 


of the jars contained manuscripts when the cave was entered in Roman 
times. Pere Steve of the Ecole Biblique has made drawings of the 
pottery for the coming official publication. 

Pere de Vaux, who is eminently qualified for the task, is making 
an intense study of the hundreds of manuscript fragments, which repre- 
sent various handwritings and different stages of the alphabet. He has 
identified fragments as coming from Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 
and Judges; but most of the fragments are from unknown documents. 
After they are published they will be the subject of study on the part 


of scholars for many years. 
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In the Hebrew press recently there was a story to the effect that 
Professor Sukenik had identified one of his scrolls as containing Isaiah 
44-66. 

Possible existence of other manuscripts which may have been found 
in the cave remains a mystery. Rumors arise that someone has such 
manuscripts, but when tracked down these rumors prove groundless. 
Recently I was shown pictures of a Torah with its silver cover, ‘which 
is‘ supposed to have been found in the Jewish Quarter of the Old City 
after the destruction of the synagogue in the first period of fighting. The 
finder is carrying on a show of secrecy and has sent agents to sound 
out everybody in Jerusalem who is supposed to know something about 
antiquities. The scroll and case clearly are modern and have no 
particular value outside of excellent workmanship and their sentimental 
connection. 

The finding of the scrolls also has caused a great interest in caves. 
If a man has a cave or an abandoned cistern on his place he is apt to 
think that he has a potential source of wealth. It is possible that time 
will reveal more manuscripts from the Dead Sea deposit; but at the time 
of this writing (June, 1949) if anyone has such manuscripts he is keeping 
them well under cover. 





EXCAVATION OF MUGHARET ABU HALIMEH AT SILET EDH-DHAHR 


Existence of a newly found cave containing Roman and Byzantine 
remains came to the attention of a party from the American School of 
Oriental Research, Jerusalem, on April 12 while we were being enter- 
tained with coffee at the guest house of the village Silet edh-Dhahr, 
situated midway between Nablus and Jenin, north of Samaria, a drive 
of two and a half hours from Jerusalem. We heard that two boys who 
owned the cave recently had started to clear it for an animal shelter 
and were stopped by neighbors on whose land they were dumping 
debris. In their excavating they had found ancient objects. Due to rain, 
the late hour, and the existence of a blood feud in the neighborhood, 
we could not visit the cave that day; but we returned after the Easter 
season on May 25 and found on the floor of the cave a mass of Roman- 
Byzantine’ pottery which had been dug up by the boys. In our party were 
Emil Abudaiyeh (the driver), Najib Khoury (a graduate of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary), Mrs, Mark Ethridge (wife of the then 
American member of the Conciliation Commission), my wife, and I. 

Since McCormick Theological Seminary had placed at my disposal 
a fund for a small excavation and the American School had made 
provision for assistance in such a project, I decided if possible to finish 
my year at the School with an archaeological expedition. Mr. Khoury, 
who is well acquainted in Silet edh-Dhahr and who was responsible for 
our first invitation to the guest house, went to the village and secured 
leases from the owners of the cave and the owners of the adjoining land 
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which was to be used for a dumping ground. There remained the 
question of a permit to dig. This presented a problem; for there was 
then no department of antiquities in Arab Palestine. Mr. Harding 
promised a permit if he could receive authority from the Transjordan 
government, which now has control of Arab Palestine, and he promptly 
asked for such authority. The cabinet, however, was busy with more 
vital matters and May went by with no action. At length two Palestinian 
members of the cabinet, Musa Bey Nasser and Khalussi Bey Kayri, both 
frieads of the School, had the matter advanced on the agenda and on 








Fig. 3. Father R. de Vaux with some of the assembled bowl-covers, used as lids for the 
jars in the Ain Fashkha cave 


June 1 the ministers acted favorably. Also we received the approval awd 
assistance of Ahmed Bey Khalil, the governor of the Nablus district. 
So on June 5 we moved to Silet edh-Dhahr and on the 6th started work. 
The excavation was completed in two weeks. 

We were most fortunate in securing as archaeological adviser Mr. 
D. C. Baramki, who was with the Department of Antiquities under the 
British mandate for twenty-two years and is well known among archae- 
ologists for his major excavation of the Omayad palace at Khirbet Mafjar 
near Jericho. He is well acquainted with the Roman-Byzantine period 
and knows the techniques of scientific excavation. Other metnbers of the 
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staff were Emil Abudaiyeh, who drove and cooked for us; Mr. Khoury, 
secretary and public relations counsel; and Mahfuz Nassar, pottery 
expert with long experience in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 
Later we had the help of two other former members of the Department 
of Antiquities: Subhi Muhtadie, surveyor, and Farid Morcos, photo- 
grapher. Mr. Joseph Saad generously put the facilities of the museum 
at our disposal. Thus we had acetone and celluloid for the mending of 
pottery and the use of the large camera, studio, and dark room for the 
photographing of the objects. 

The cave receives its name, Mugharet Abu Halimeh, from the family 
of the owners, Mohammed Audi Abu Halimeh and Deeb Mohammed Audi 








Fig. 4. <A few of the large number of manuscript fragments found by the excavators in the 
Ain Fashkha cave this spring. 


Abu Halimeh, both of whom were among the twenty laborers. In the 
village we found a qualified foreman, Sadiq Mahmoud, another former 
employee of the Department of Antiquities, who had worked with Johns 
and Hamilton in Jerusalem and later, until the end of the mandate, was 
the guard at Athlit. 

Silet edh-Dhahr is 1200 feet above sea level and is in view of the 
Mediterranean. Breezes come up from the sea, so that the summer 
climate is pleasant except when the wind shifts to the east. The cave is 
near the top of a deep valley west of the village and below some of the 
village threshing floors, which during our stay were in constant use 
with the harvest of wheat and lentils. The village guest house, in which 
we lodged, is on the main road above the village and about a kilometer 
from the cave. 

As we found it, the floor of the cave is roughly semicircular in shape 
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with a diameter of 8.7 meters. The cave is in friable limestone. During 
the years many pieces have fallen from the ceiling, though in places the 
pick marks of the early diggers still are visible. Originally the cave 
extended farther to the west, but the front roof must have collapsed 
at some time, thereby necessitating the blocking of the cave by building 
up a rough wall. This wall showed at least two periods of construction. 
The cave itself was filled with detritus and stones to within some eight 
feet of the ceiling. 

In the debris in the middle of the cave was a mass of pottery, almost 
entirely from Roman-Byzantine storage jars. Digging disclosed the fact 
that once the rock floor contained at least seven silos of the truncated 
cone shape characteristic of the late Israelite period known as Iron II. 








Fig. 5 Another group of manuscript fragments from the cave. 


Whether they were actually dug in Israelite times, however, could not 
be established; for we found no definitely Iron II pottery. Only one of 
these silos, an unusually small one, remained intact; all the others were 
cut through in the digging of later burial chambers. These burial cham- 
bers were cut deep in the rock, well below the floor level of the cave and 
extending beyond its circumference. 

There were three of these burial chambers going down and out 
from the central cave: one on the right of the entrance, one on the left, 
and one a bit left of center. Each chamber was deep enough to allow 
the mourners easily to stand and each had ten nitches, or kokim, for the 
burials. Some of the kokim were entirely rectangular and some had 
arched ceilings. 

All the chambers had been robbed in antiquity and two of them had 
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been entered recently by the owners. So nearly all objects of financial 
value had been removed. The owners had a large basket full of objects 
which they said they had taken from the cave. Most of these were lamps, 
duplicates of those which we found later. They had also several larger 
Jamps with seven or nine holes for wicks and a few other items unlike 
anything that we found. Naturally we limited our recording to the ‘actual 
finds of our own excavation, with the exception of the base of the bust 
statue. We found the head of this statue, which is somewhat like the 
statues of Palmyra, well below the surface. When this head was found 
Mohammed Audi said that he had what he thought was the base, which 
he had discovered near the surface in his recent exploration. He proved 
to be right. The statue was broken in antiquity and the face mutilated. 
This may have been due to early Christian iconoclasm. 
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Fig. 6. The location of Mugharet Abu Halimeh, looking east. The village of Silet edh-Dhahr 
extends on both sides. The arrow indicates the entrance to the cave. The path below 
the entrance leads to the dumping ground. 


Of coins we found only three, two Roman and one Byzantine. Almost 
all of the pottery bowls and jars and the glass bottles had been shattered; 
but Mahfuz was able to assemble a number of them for drawing and 
photographing. 

There were two ivory pins. One was delicately carved with three 
loose rings between the head and a fixed ring below. There was a small 
bronze ring with seal representing a knight carrying a cross and wearing 
a halo — probably St. George. A similar seal ring had a figure possibly 
intended to represent the dragon. 

Fortunately the tomb robbers thought the lamps were of no value 
and left them unharmed. Mr. Baramki is making a study of these lamps 
for our final publication. Many of them are Sefinitely Christian with 
decorations showing crosses of seven branched candlesticks. Several had 
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Greek characters which were derived from the motto Phos Christou 
pheni pasin, a text which went through many changes at the hands of 
illiterate potters who did not understand the writing which they were 
copying. The circular tops of some of the lamps originally carrying 
pictures of Roman deities or erotic scenes were broken by the pious 
Christians. 

There seems no doubt that the burials were entirely Christian. The 
lainps in the two front chambers show fourth century as well as some 
later forms, while ih the rear central chamber the lamps were entirely 
of a later type. We found three lamps of a type heretofore called Arabic. 
If they are truly Arabic they were left by tomb robbers in mediaeval 
times; but there is a possibility that these lamps originated in the 
Byzantine period. 

All the burials had been disturbed. We found a number of human 








Fig. 7. Interior of the Byzantine cave, Mugharet Abu Halimeh, showing two of the chambers 
with nitches or kokim for the burials cut into the sides of each. 


bones but no complete skeletons. In some cases the corpses had been 
pulled from the kokim and dumped in the middle of the chapels. Accord- 
ing to the dentists and physicians whom we consulted the skulls and 
jaws indicate that the burials were of men in middle life. The teeth 
showed no signs of decay or pyorrhoea, but were well eroded. Five of 
the six lower jaws showed prominent chins. On the floor of the rear 
central chapel and its kokim was a good deal of humus, from the decayed 
corpses and the wooden coffins. Very little humus was found in the other 
two chapels. 

In the vicinity there are a number of similar caves, which the 
owners say contain Roman-Byzantine ruins. It was easy to dig in the 
soft limestone of the valley and there must have been a considerable 
Roman settlement in the vicinity. This does not mean that Romans had 
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Selection of lamps from Mugharet Abu Halimeh. Some show crosses and some the 
seven branched candlestick. The one at the top center has what was intended for the 
Greek motto Phos Christou pheni pasin (‘The light of Christ shines to all’’). 

In the bottom row two bowls, which may have contained objectionable images, are 
broken. 
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come in great neniniionn to the country. The bulk of the population, which 
had been successively Canaanite, Israelite, Jewish, and Greek, now had 
changed to Roman and with Constantine had accepted Christianity, 
seemingly with enthusiasm. In addition to the crosses on the lamps and 
the ring we found three bronze crosses like the crosses worn by Christians 
as pendants today. According to local tradition and the presence of blue 
eves and light hair, the population of the village today contains a good 
deal of Crusader blood, though the religion is Islam. 








The people of the village were cordial and hospitable. While there 





Fig. 9%. The force of laborers which cleared the cave. Mugharet Abu Halimeh. Owing to the 
necessity of relief from work in the chambers, where the air was stagnant, the 
workers took turns at digging and basket carrying. Hence there was a uniform wage. 
Several had served in the British army and most of them read the Arab newspapers. 


is a strong resentment against the American government, an individual 
American is received with courtesy and kindness. We had many more 
invitations than we could accept. Excavating is more expensive than it 
was during the twenties and early thirties, but it is again feasible and 
will continue to be so unless war comes again to the Holy Land. 
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Archaeological News and Views 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON THE 
SCROLL CAVE 


While in London during July it 
was the Editor’s good fortune to 
meet Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief 
Curator of Antiquities of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan 
(the new name for the former 
“Transjordan,” now deceased), and 
director of the excavations at the 
cave last February. He had with 
him in London photographs of the 
pottery found in the cave and 
numerous fragments of manu- 
scripts. He said that the cave it- 
self is located eight or nine kilo- 
meters south of the modern Kallia, 
near Ain Feshkha on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. (In the 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, Pl. IX G-6, it is to be located 
directly east of Hyrcania.) The 
cave is thus in one of Palestine’s 
dryest areas, which partly accounts 
for the preservation of the manu- 
scripts. It was found, said Mr. 
Harding, in 1937 by a _ bedouin 
searching for a lost goat! As Pro- 
fessor Sellers has reported, quanti- 
ties of pottery were discovered, all 
belonging to two types of vessels 
(except for about two or three in- 
trusive pieces of Roman pottery of 
the second or third century A.D.): 
jars and bowls, the latter evidently 
used as covers for the jars. All of 
the vessels were smashed and the 
fragments scattered in part at least 
by a clandestine and unauthorized 
excavation last November (the 
perpetrators of this disgraceful 
operation are known). 


Originally, there were in the cave 
some forty jars, if not more, 
between sixty and sixty-five centi- 
meters high and some twenty-five 
centimeters wide. The ceramic 
ware is absolutely homogeneous 
and must be dated in the second 
or early first centuries B.C., since 
it is definitely pre-Herodian. Mr. 
Harding was quite positive about 
the date because he is convinced 
that the pottery is pre-Roman. Pro- 
fessors Albright and Sellers agree 
with the dating, in part because 
the ware is similar to that which 
they found in the excavation of the 
Maccabean fortress at Beth-zur in 
1931. Detailed examination of the 
question must await the publication 
of good photographs a drawings. 

Some two hundred manuscript 
fragments were found in the cave, 
including a few pieces of papyrus. 
Some of the latter have Hebrew on 
them; some have what appears to 
be Greek. Father de Vaux of the 
Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jeru- 
salem will publish the fragments in 
the French journal, the Revue 
Biblique. 


The jars are of sufficient size, 
said Mr. Harding, that some five 
or six rolls could have been put 
into each. Consequently, the library 
hidden in the cave must once have 
been a comparatively large one, of 
which only a very small part has 
been recovered. Of the fragments 
found by the clandestine excavators 
nine have been recovered; other 
things may still be held back for 
future sale. Yet, even so, it is prob- 
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was removed in antiquity. Since we 
know that Origen obtained manu- 
scripts from a cave “near Jericho,” 
and since the cave contained some 
two intrusive Roman lamps and a 
Roman cooking pot of the second 
or third century A.D., Mr. Harding 
is willing to give some credence to 
the unprovable but not improbable 
theory that Origen is responsible 
for removing the bulk of the 
library. 

A great quantity of linen was 
discovered in the cave; the rolls 
had been wrapped in it. The cloth 
is being studied by Mrs. J. W. 
Crowfoot in England, who will pre- 
pare a technical report on it. 
Originally, it was thought that the 
scrolls were wrapped and then 
sealed with pitch or bitumen. Mr. 
Harding said that thus far, how- 
ever, no pitch had been discovered. 
What was thought to be pitch has 
turned out to be coagulated leather 
from the scrolls. 

At the meeting of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund on July 14th 
(which was addressed by Professor 
Albright), Mr. Harding’s remarks 
about pitch were substantiated by 
Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, an archae- 
ological chemist on the staff of the 
British Museum. The black ma- 
terial found is the result of the na- 
tural decay of the parchment. Dr. 
Plenderleith stated further that he 
had found that the most stiff and 
fragile of the leather and parch- 
ment fragments relax quite nicely 
at 80% humidity, unless the black 
material is present. The best way 
of handling the material, according 
to the present state of Dr. Plender- 
leith’s investigations, is to expose 
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to 80% humidity to relax the leather 
or parchment and then put into a 
refrigerator to relax the black ma- 
terial. 

This is encouraging news, for it 
indicates that the scientist in Bos- 
ton who is working on the unrolled 
scroll belonging to the Syrian 
Archbishop may be successful in 
opening it up. This roll is in leather, 
and the writing is Aramaic. Enough 
is now known of the contents from 
two fragments broken off to indi- 
cate that its contents will prove 
to be exceedingly important for the 
study of intertestamental literature. 
Nothing further can be said about 
it until those studying the docu- 
ment are prepared to present an 
official report. 

Professor Sellers tells us that the 
unrolled scroll owned by the He- 
brew University has been opened, 
and turns out to be the last part 
of the Book of Isaiah. Thus we 
have a second Isaiah scroll from 
the cave. According to Professor 
Sukenik, however, this one is writ- 
ten like the current or Masoretic 
text of the Hebrew Bible; it does 
not have the full or plene writing 
(the insertion of various letters, 
perhaps as aids in the preservation 
of the pronunciation) which is 
characteristic of the larger Isaiah 
scroll. 


A NEW MUSEUM 


From Mr. Harding I learned fur- 
ther that a new museum is to be 
erected this winter in Amman. The 
Transjordanian antiquities of the 
Palestine Museum in Jerusalem 
were removed to Amman some 
time ago and will be housed in the 
new structure. 
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The future of the Palestine Mu- 
seum is somewhat unsettled. This 
magnificent structure, erected by 
Rockefeller money, has played a 
very important role in providing 
a unifying and stabilizing center 
for Palestinian archaeology. An 
international board of trustees is 
being selected to manage its affairs, 
but the big problem of selecting a 
director is as yet unsolved. Mr. 
Harding has been carrying the 
burden of the Museum for some 
time, but because of the pressure 
of his own work he feels that he 
cannot continue to do so indefini- 
tely. The Museum’s future is a 
matter of serious concern for all 
interested in Palestinian archae- 
ology. Some plan needs to be 
evolved whereby the _ institution 
may continue to serve as a stabi- 
lizing and unifying force in 
archaeological matters, the more 
so since the country is now ruled 
by two governments. In any event, 
however, the funds at the Mu- 
seum’s disposal will not permit it 
to engage in large undertakings. 
This means that its journal, the 
Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, may not be 
continued; its next number may be 
its last — which is sad news indeed! 


THE EXCAVATION AT 
TELL EL-FAR’AH 


An interesting excavation is be- 
ing conducted by the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem at the 
fine mound of Tell _ el-Far‘ah, 
eleven kilometers northeast of the 
modern Nablus (the chief city of 
north central Palestine). The work 
is directed by Father R. de Vaux, 
assisted by Father A. M. Steve. 


The results of two campaigns in 
1946 and 1947 have been published 
in successive articles in the Revue 
Biblique during 1947 and 1948. 

The mound of Tell el-Far‘ah (the 
name means “Mound of the Ele- 
vated Ridge”) is a huge one, some 
600 meters long by 300 meters 
wide, when the slopes are in- 
cluded. It is thus even larger than 
Megiddo, the comparable measure- 
ments of which are roughly 400 by 
300 meters. The ancient city at the 
site was in a very strategic position, 
situated on the main road from 
Shechem to Beth-shan and Damas- 
cus at the head of the Wadi el- 
Far‘ah where the road from Trans- 
jordan via Adamah reaches the 
central hill country. (See West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible. Pls. IV and VI, C-4: the site 
labelled “Tirzah?”.) Water is sup- 
plied by two springs, the larger of 
which is one of the most abundant 
in Palestine: Ain el-Far‘ah, some 
150 meters above sea level and the 
source of the perennial stream of 
Wadi Far‘ah. 

Owing to the high cost of exca- 
vating today, the excavators have 
been forced to confine their work 
to a small area. Consequently, no- 
thing spectacular has been dis- 
covered thus far; yet the concentra- 
tion of attention has meant that it 
has been possible to exercise great 
care in the examination of details, 
both ceramic and architectural. The 
first town was established on the 
site during the Middle Chalcolithic, 
about the middle of the fourth mil- 
lennium or somewhat before. The 
last city to exist on top of the 
mound came to an end during the 
ninth century B.C. The importance 
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of the excavation thus far is two- 
fold: in the first place, this is the 
first city in north central Palestine 
(outside the Jordan Valley and the 
Esdraelon) to be excavated which 
has a succession of cultures going 
back through the Bronze Age into 
the Chalcolithic period. Certain 
features hitherto known only in the 
upper Jordan Valley and _ the 
Esdraelon now appear this far 
south in the hill country. 

In the second place, the clarifi- 
cation of the stratigraphical history 
of the site confirms in general the 
results of a surface exploration 
made by Albright in 1930, and it 
raises the problem of the identifi- 
cation of the mound to a point of 
considerable interest. From the 
standpoint of size and location the 
ancient city here must have been 
the most important of its area, 
second only to Shechem and Sama- 
ria, and oriented toward the north- 
east and east. From the archae- 
ological discoveries we know that 
it was a Canaanite city before it 
was taken over by Israel. What 
was its ancient name? 

In 1931 Albright after an inten- 
sive search published an article in 
which he.maintained by a process 
of elimination that the mound is 
most probably to be identified with 
Tirzah, early capital of the King- 
dom of Israel, after the break-up 
of the United Monarchy on the 
death of Solomon. (Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. 11, 
pp. 241 ff.). In Josh. 12:24 Tirzah 
is listed as a Canaanite royal city, 
the king of which was defeated by 
Joshua. The Israelite clan which 
occupied the place traced its an- 
cestry back through one of the five 
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daughters of Zelophehad to Hepher, 
who in turn was one of the six 
main clans of that part of the tribe 
of Manasseh which settled west of 
the Jordan (Josh. 17:1-6; cf. Num. 
26:35, 27:1, 36:11). Some progress 
has been made in locating the areas 
occupied by these clans of Manas- 
seh with the help particularly of 
some Israelite ostraca found at 
Samaria. Jeroboam, the first king 
of northern Israel, after beginning 
his reign in Shechem and Penuel, 
seems to have moved his capital 
to Tirzah, presumably for military 
and political reasons (i. e., as a 
center for protective operations 
against Syria?). The city continued 
as the capital of the Northern 
Kingdom for some forty years (ca. 
920-880 B.C.), until Zimri burned 
the royal palace there over his 
head (1 Kings 14-16). Omri began 
his reign in Tirzah but soon se- 
lected and built a new capital, 
Samaria, oriented politically to- 
wards Phoenicia rather than to- 
wards Syria. Tirzah now disappears 
from the history except for two ref- 
erences. The first is 2 Kings 15:14, 
16. Verse 14 names the city as the 
home of.Menahem (third quarter 
of the eighth cent.), or in any 
event as the starting point of his 
march against Samaria; but the text 
is uncertain since the basic recen- 
sions of the Greek text have 
another town name here (Thar- 
sila). Verse 16 says that Menahem 
devastated Tiphsah (also some- 
what uncertain textually) and all 
its borders from Tirzah. To AIl- 
bright this does not mean that the 
town of Tirzah was necessarily in 
existence, at least as an important 
city; it merely says that the whole 
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region of a certain town (Tiphsah 
or Tappuah?) was destroyed as 
far as the border of the district of 
Tirzah (districts frequently con- 
tinue to bear the name of their 
principal town even after the lat- 
ter’s destruction ). 

The second later mention of Tir- 
zah is Song of Songs 6:4, in which 
the beauty of the place is praised; 
indeed, it is “comely as Jerusalem.” 
This reference would appear to 
have arisen only in a period when 
Tirzah and Jerusalem were the 
two capitals of the country (i. e., 
between 920 and 880 B.C.). 

In other words, the archaeologi- 
cal history of the site of Tell el- 
Far‘ah and the Biblical history of 
the city of Tirzah agree remarkably 
well; and Albright has made a 
strong case for the identification of 
the two. The matter cannot be con- 
sidered as finally settled, however, 
because Father F. — M. Abel (Geo- 
graphie de la Palestine, Vol. U, 
Paris, 1938, p. 485) and Dr. B. 
Maisler (The Graphic Historical 
Atlas of Palestine, Tell-Aviv and 
Jerusalem, 1941), distinguished 
authorities on the subject, identify 
Tirzah with the site of Jemma‘in, 
south of Shechem. Part of their 
argument seems to be based on 
2 Kings 15:16, which to them sug- 
gests that the city should be 
located in the area of Tappuah and 
not northeast of Shechem. I am 
unconvinced, but the argument 
must be considered. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
Among the new books received 


by the Editor for review the final 
work of the Megiddo expedition 
should be mentioned first. Two 
magnificent volumes, composed of 


text, plates, many plans and pic- 
tures, have recently been published 7 
by the University of Chicago Press | 
for the Oriental Institute: Megiddo 
II: Seasons of 1935-39, by the Me- 
giddo Expedition, Gordon Loud, 
Field Director, 1948, $30. These 
are companion volumes to Megiddo | 
I: Seasons of 1925-34 by Lamon and 7 
Shipton, published in 1939. The 
discoveries are so important that 
further comment will be reserved 
for a special article to be printed 
some time in the future. 

W. F. Albright’s Pelican book, 
The Archaeology of Palestine, ap- 
peared early in the summer; copies 
can be obtained from the American 
Schools of Oriental Research for 
75c. It seems to be having an ex- 
traordinary sale both here and in 
England. That is as it should be, 
since it is the best thing available. 
on the subject. 

In the same Pelican series atten- 
tion might be called also to I. E. S. 
Edwards, The Pyramids of Egypt, 
first published in 1947 and re- 
printed this year. The author is on’ 
the staff of the- British Museum, 
and his book is an excellent and 
authoritive treatment of a fascinat- 
ing subject. The Pelican Book num- 
ber is Al68; the series is handled 
in this country by Brown and Delhi, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

There is room to mention only 
one other, Seton Lloyd’s Founda- 
tions in the Dust: A Story of Meso- 
potamian Exploration (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947) This is a well 
written and extremely interestin 
treatment of the subject, all 
heartily recommended (pp. xii + | 
237, $4.50). 

G. E. W. 
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